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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, December, 1894. 

A NOTE ON RECENT BRITICISMS. 
In a little paper published in Harper ' s Maga- 
zine for July 1891 and since reprinted in a vol- 
ume of the series called "Harper's American 
Essayists," I ventured to draw attention to 
the fact that variations from standard English 
were frequent enough in Great Britain itself, as 
frequent perhaps as they were in the United 
States; and I expressed a belief that these Brit- 
icisms are as worthy of collection and classi- 
fication as are, the corresponding American- 
isms. 

While our language was spoken only in a 
few small islands off the coast of Europe it was 
advantageous that the pronunciation and 
vocabulary and syntax of the inhabitants of 
the chief town of the largest of those islands 
should in time prevail over the modes of 
speech of the other inhabitants of that island. 
But with the present enormous expansion of 
the English-speaking peoples in all of the four 
quarters of the world, the acceptance of the 
standard of London is no longer advantageous. 
And the speech of England itself, in so far as 
it may tend to depart from the wholesome 
traditions of our language, is to be recorded 
as exceptional, just as though the departure 
from the norm had taken place in Australia or 
Canada or the United States. In other words, 
the time is ripe for some scholar to enrich our 
shelf of books of reference with a "Dictionary 
of Briticisms," a work which could easily be 
made more useful than any existing " Diction- 
ary of Americanisms." 

For such a " Dictionary of Briticisms" there 
is an abundance of material already collected 
in the various publications of the learned 
societies devoted to linguistic research. Much 
may also be gleaned by a careful reading of 
the current British books and journals ; and it 
is to be hoped that some devoted student will 
begin shortly the collection of these more 
recent Briticisms, that they may be studied 
scientifically and that we may be able to 
estimate the present tendency of British speech 
to diverge from standard English. From the 
hostility with which my little paper on "Amer- 



icanisms and Briticisms " was received in Eng- 
land by certain newspaper critics, I am led to 
doubt whether one can hope to find an inhabi- 
tant of Great Britian ready and competent to 
undertake this important task. Sooner or 
later, no doubt, some scholar, not blinded by 
hereditary prejudice, some young American 
or German philologist, will feel the fascination 
of the problem and will set himself resolutely 
to the collection of materials for its solution. 

In the mean while I have jotted down here a 
few scattered Briticisms which have come 
under my notice since my original paper was 
prepared in 1891. They are insignificant in 
themselves and unimportant, and I have 
strung them together now only in the hope of 
drawing the attention of some more competent 
collector to the subject. 

Dependable. In the instalment of Mr. 
James Payn's reminiscences printed in the 
Comhill Magazine for August 1894, there is 
this sentence :— " I doubt if there has been 
any more dependable contributor as regards 
punctuality since the art of printing was in- 
vented." 

Essayettes. In the table of contents of 
the Fortnightly Review for July 1892 is to be 
seen this entry, "Three Essayettes. By Cov- 
entry Patmore." It is to be noted that this is 
a wholly gratuitous appending of a French 
diminutive to an English word, for in French 
itself essay ette is absolutely unknown. 

Evanescing. In his volume of 'Appreci- 
ations, with an Essay on Style,' the late Walter 
Pater has given us an example of English not 
easily written and not easily read, but to be 
explained, perhaps, by his declaration that 
" to really strenuous minds there is a pleasur- 
able stimulus in the challenge for a continuous 
effort on their part to be rewarded by securer 
and more intimate grasp of the author's sense." 
Not only is Mr. Pater's rhetoric puzzling at 
times, but his vocabulary is not purified as by 
fire. There are those who have called evi- 
denced an Americanism ; it can be discovered 
here in Mr. Pater's pages. Evanescing is to 
be found on p. 65. Mr. Pater permitted him- 
self also to use (only in a note, it is true) the 
pseudo-French double entendre. It is, however, 
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a pleasure to see how vigorously Mr. Pater 
set forth the true theory that the scholar should 
not be the pedant of the past nor the bondman 
of barbarous survivals: 

" Pure Saxon monosyllables, close to us as 
touch and sight, he will intermix readily 
with those long, savorsome Latin words, rich 
in 'second intention.' In this late day cer- 
tainly, no critical process can be conducted 
reasonably without eclecticism. Of such ec- 
lecticism we have a justifying example in one 
of the first poets of our time. How illus- 
trative of monosyllabic effect, of sonorous 
Latin, of the phraseology of science, of meta- 
physic, of colloquialism even, are the writings 
of Tennys on ; yet with what a fine fastidious 
scholarship throughout" (p. 13). 

Gauchely. In one of the earlier chapters of 
Miss Rhoda Broughton's novel, "A Widower 
Indeed," (on p. 36 of the Tauchnitz edition), 
there is this paragraph :— 

At the sound of his voice Susan has invol- 
untarily — for she is certainly quite unconscious 
of doing anything that she need be ashamed 
of — raised her bending figure, and removed 
her fingers from their contact with Edward's 
black coat. "I knew that I should be in the 
way ! " she says to him self-reproachfully ; then 
to the Undergraduate, "Pray do not go away ! 
pray come in! I am going myself at once." 
He enters gauchely, for he is a cub, squinting 
inquisitively at her from under his eyelids as 
she passes quickly out, throwing to her brother- 
in-law the parting words, "I shall look in at 
107 in the course of the afternoon, and we shall 
see you at dinner? " 

Hydros. During the summer of 1894 the 
Daily News of London habitually headed one 
of its advertising columns thus : 

Hotels, Hydros, &c. 
The advertisement in the column below re- 
vealed the fact that hydro was an abbreviation 
of hydropathic. Two of these advertisements 
are as follows : — 

Blackpool. — Imperial Hydropathic Hotel, 
Claremont Park. Magnificent situation facing 
Irish Sea. 200 Rooms. Terms, ys. per day. 
Buxton. The Peak Thermal Establishment. 
The best Hydro in district. Mineral water 
and other baths. Magnificent public rooms. 
Table d'hdte (separate tables). Mrs. Macgre- 
gor, Manageress. 

Leader'd. The British custom of calling a 
brief editorial article a leaderette has already 
been recorded. The Outlook of New York 
recently credited to the Review of the 
Churches of London : 



" — the worst specimen of a barbarous 
novelty in phraseology we have lately seen. 
Wishing to say that a convention had been 
honored by the Jupiter of the English press 
with a leading editorial, it proclaims in head- 
line type — ' Leader'd by the Timesl ' " 

I give this here on the authority ot the Out- 
look, as it has not yet been my good fortune to 
see the Review of the Churches. 

Maisonnettes. A frequent advertisement 
in the London newspapers during the summer 
of 1894 was that of "The Maisonnettes 
Hotel " in DeVere Gardens, Kensington. 

Rotten. All Americans who are thrown 
into contact with the younger generation of 
Britons must have noticed with disapproval an 
increasing tendency to pervert from their 
primitive meaning certain words containing 
malodorous suggestions. In the mouths of 
young Londoners now-a-days stinking, filthy, 
and rotten are frequently to be heard merely 
as strong expressions of disapproval and 
without reference to the real meaning of the 
words. Thus the phrases, "He's a rotten 
bad actor " and "It is a filthy bad play " are 
not infrequent. 

Screws : In the ' Century Dictionary ' the 
sixth definition of screw is " a small parcel of 
tobacco done up in paper with twisted end, 
and usually sold for a penny ; " and the editor 
notes that this usage is confined to Great 
Britain. The quotation given is from a book 
now forty or fifty years old, but this Briticism 
still survives in actual use and its meaning 
seems to have been extended of late. In ' The 
Swing of the Pendulum,' a novel by Miss 
Frances Mary Peard (vol.i, p.ii) is to be found 
a statement that on landing in Norway one of 
the chief characters of the story was "fol- 
lowed by children, shyly inviting him to buy 
paper screws containing each four or five 
strawberries." 

Serialized. A monthly magazine called 
the Author is the official organ of the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors, which was founded 
by Mr. Walter Besant and of which Lord 
Tennyson was President at the time of his 
death. In the Author for July 1892, can be 
found this sentence : — 

" If a story is serialised in England and is 
not serialised simultaneously in the States, 
the American copyright is of course seriously 
jeopardised." 
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Storiette. Among the paragraphs of lit- 
erary gossip to be read in the Author of May 
1892 is this : 

"Mr. Hall Caine's forthcoming storiette, 
entitled 'Capt'n Davy's Honeymoon,' which 
is to run in Lloyd's, will be published about 
Midsummer by Mr. Wm. Heinemann." 

Typist and Typed. In the Author for 
May 1892, can be found this advertisement : 

MESDAMES BRETT AND BOWSER, 
Typists, 
Selborne Chambers, Bell Yard, Temple bar. 

Authors' MSS. carefully and expeditiously 
copied, 15. per 1,000 words. 

The word typist often reappears in other 
advertisements in the same journal; and in a 
story published in the number for December 
1892, the heroine records that she "typed" a 
certain MS. 

It is, perhaps, not impertinent here to express 
the hope that if any American shall under- 
take the task of collecting and classifying 
the Briticisms now abundant to his hand in 
books and magazines and newspapers, he 
will restrain any desire he may have to retort 
upon the British for their frequent animad- 
versions upon American modes of speech. An 
attitude of scientific calmness, wholly free from 
feeling or bias, is not only more becoming, it 
is even a condition precedent to the satis- 
factory accomplishment of his project. He 
must bear in mind what Lowell said in the 
letter written to be read when the Childs 
fountain was unveiled at Stratford : "A com- 
mon language is not, indeed, the surest 
bond of amity, for this enables each country 
to understand whatever unpleasant things the 
other may chance to say about it." 

Although we Americans are not as thin- 
skinned as our kin across the sea, still we do 
not like to hear every vulgarian atrocity 
credited to us as a matter of course ; never- 
theless a seemly moderation is best even when 
we are engaged in proving that any offen- 
sive vocable of recent origin is not "a bit of 
Yankee slang." International amenities of 
this sort are safest when the two countries 
have not a common vocabulary ; and the for- 
eign offices of the several nations do not need 
to protest because a card sharper in France 



is called a Greek and because the thieves' 
slang of Spain is called Germanfa. Probably 
few subjects of Queen Victoria besides her 
ambassador to France, and few citizens of 
the French Republic besides its ambassador 
at the Court of Saint James's, know that what 
the French term filer a Vanglaise, the English 
style taking French leave. 

Brander Matthews. 
Columbia College (New York). 



MILTON'S TREATMENT OF NA- 
TURE* 

This study is an attempt to answer three 
questions ; first, how much of Nature does 
Milton employ in his poems ; secondly, what 
use does he make of Nature ; and thirdly, 
what conclusions may be drawn in regard to 
his feeling for Nature and his appreciation of 
her various forms of beauty. 

A. Nature-forms Mentioned. 

In the tabubation of the various elements to 
which the poet alludes, care has been taken 
to note both the specific references or allu- 
sions to individual forms, and the generic refer- 
ences or allusions to large classes of phenom- 
ena. The line has also been drawn as sharply 
as possible between the knowledge of nature 
obtained at first hand, and that manifestly ob- 
tained at second hand or through books. 
The object of this study is to cast some light 
on a problem which has been in dispute since 
the time of Dryden. 

I am aware that many people look at such 
studies as this with little respect. They hold 
that in thus attempting to reduce the elements 
of poetry to mathematical computations, 
students 

"Err 
Mistaking catalogue for character," 

It must be admitted that unless the figures 
have significance, they are valueless ; but on 
the other hand, if the catalogue assists us in 
determining character, it is not to be rejected. 
It is hoped that the following tables will prove 
suggestive. 

*This paper is an outgrowth of a Seminary study. For 
much of the material I am indebted to Miss Mary Bowen 
and Mr. Geo. K, Grant, Fellows in the University of Chicago. 
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